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but none dared to ask what he meant by "tygendis" or
"technikrym." Ouche, birth-flare, lickerishly, liripipe, fly-
lot, noluntary, solert or talpine, are good English, though
rare. But tolutiloquent, contortuplication, fumificables (for
tobacco), zaimph, aseity, purrothrixine, banaysically, re-
main to trouble commentators. The only meaning attach-
able to "rose-alexanrolith" might occur to a Chinese mind
as a portmanteau-word for the London pavements on
Alexandra Day. He was very fond of the word precipi-
tewtissimevohnente, which would have made his literary
epitaph.
As a wordmonger Rolfe describes himself in Hadrian
VII "and his private dictionary which (as an artificer in
verbal expression) he had compiled taking Greek words
from Liddell and Scott and Latin words from Andrews,
enlarging his English vocabulary with such simple but
pregnant formations as the adjective hybrist from vpQioiri$
(insulting) or the noun gmgilism from gingilismus (loud
laughter)/' In preserving the correctness of Greek spell-
ing Rolfe outdid the Historian Grote.
This artificial facility found vent in his renderings of
the Rubaiyat "Saprous bones/' "somatick atoms" and
"aimaterose heart" seem legitimate classicisms; but
"methystine lake" requires some explanation as a term for
drunkenness. Rolfe brought out the humour and sar-
casm which Fitzgerald missed as well as all the coloured
epithets such as "tulip-tinctured, xanthine, rubine" neces-
sary to illuminate what he called "diaphotick verse." Rolfe
provided an interesting if roundabout way of reaching
'toth the poesy and philosophy of Umar, but as in the case
of Fitzgerald the reader unread in Persian can only guess
which poet he is reading. The opening Quatrain may be
quoted:
"Lo Phosphor! And a voice from the Tavern crieth:
enter hilarious Philopots, hybrist youths; enter and fill yet